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New England Trademarks 


By EpwiIn FIsHER FoRBEs 


TRADEMARK is defined as a 
“peculiar distinguishing mark.” 
So it may be said that old New 
England is full of trademarks, or stamps 
of character, which entrance the visitor ; 
frequently they have come down through 
the vears hand in hand with the Yankee 
perseverance and ingenuity that have 
made New England emerge from its 
colonial era into one of the most vital parts 
of this great United States. 

New England trademarks are indeed 
distinguishing, and even when transferred 
to a different community they are 1m- 
mediately recognized and acknowledged 
with such a comment as “That is cer- 
tainly characteristic of New England.” 
These trademarks are not peculiar in the 
sense of being queer or fantastic. They 
are merely peculiar to New England in 
that of them 
necessity to fit the terrain and the rigorous 


many were conceived of 
climate. For instance, the old covered 
bridge was a creation made necessary by 
the heavy snow fall, as were the typical 
elongated houses with their ells, sheds and 
barns all connected to save the owner 
from having to shovel paths in winter and 
to protect him from the outside cold every 





time he had occasion to perform some 
household or farm chore. Native New 
England granite was often utilized in the 
form of quaint and efficient early highway 
route markers, as well as for watering 
troughs for old Dobbin, whose race we 
hope may never become extinct. More- 
over, New England is crisscrossed by 
myriads of stone walls, some roughly 
piled and others neatly cemented. 

Now, and with discriminating taste, 
people all over the nation are borrowing 
these treasured old New England traits 
and effectively employing them in city 
gardens and summer estates, both large 
and small, as landscaping artifices and dec- 
orative schemes. It is amazing how a bit 
of New England will transform a drab 
inland lake estate. 

Unfortunately, many of these charac- 
teristic hallmarks of Yankee America are 
vanishing. Witness the old-fashioned auto 
ferry, carrying from one to three cars, 
and usually propelled by a man with a 
pole or towed by a small motor boat. ‘The 
only one found in a three-thousand-mile 
trip was that at Islesboro, Maine. An- 
other New England trademark that 
seems to be rapidly disappearing is the old 
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Old New England Granite 
Route Marker 


covered vehicular bridge. Such an old 
bridge at Charlemont, Massachusetts, 
near the crest of Hoosac Mountain, is 
over a century old and was built of great 
wooden planks put together with wooden 
pins instead of nails. Chats with the na- 
tives showed that the younger generation 
and newcomers to that community in- 
tensely disliked this scary, rickety antique, 
but the older residents enjoyed seeing it 
and using it, for it brought back memories 
of the days that are no more, A sign, evi- 
dently from another era, tacked over the 


entrance to the bridge reads: “One dollar 





Old New England Granite 
Tiatering Trough 


fine to ride or drive over this bridge faster 
than a walk.” Romancing couples no 
doubt linger in its dark interior, and 
youths probably whistle to keep up their 
courage when passing through its spooky 
gloom. 

Curiously enough, the city of Detroit, 
nearly a thousand miles to the west, has 
seen fit to tear a page out of New kng- 
land’s relic book and construct a covered 
bridge on its beautiful island park, Belle 
Isle, thus enabling thousands of De- 
troiters, young and old, to witness some- 
thing they might otherwise never see, A 
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Old-Stvle THater TAbheel on the Property of the THapside Inn 
South Sudbury, Massachusetts 





A New England Farmbouse with its connecting Sheds and Barn 
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Old New England Auto Ferry, Islesboro, Maine 


small covered bridge designed after the 
many that once dotted New England 
roads could certainly be used to advantage 
as a decoration on a summer estate. 

At the Wayside Inn, South Sudbury, 
Massachusetts, may be seen some old-time 
street lamps that hark back to the days of 
the lamp lighter. Such lamps, fitted with 
electric bulbs, are becoming increasingly 


popular at summer places. Not far from 
the Inn is an old-style water wheel which 
actually works. It was the most difficult 
of the old New England trademarks to 
find, for hydro-electric plants have prac- 
tically banished these once commonplace 
Yankee institutions from American river 
banks. 

Wells in New England are varied and 











HAcIntyre Garrison, Dork, Maine 
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Old New England Tell-Sweep 


in most cases typical of their location, giv- 
ing the New Englanders an opportunity 
to express their originality and inventive- 
ness. From the unique muscle-saving 
well-sweep one goes on to the much- 
sung-about old oaken bucket with the 
covered well, and then to the box well 
with its large spool, rope and ratchet, and 
its funnel for the water to run into a pail. 
There is no denying the fact that these 
methods of drawing water from the 
ground possess far more charm and 
quaintness than the unsightly long- 
handled iron pump of the Middle West, 
and they are now being frequently copied 





Old New England Box Well 


by architects and landscape gardeners. 

In Maine, near the widely known re- 
sort of York, a really rare trademark Is to 
be found —the old-time garrison with 
the second story overhanging so that, ac- 
cording to tradition, the inhabitants could 
shoot through floor loop-holes in the 
overhang at the Indians when they tried 
to force an entrance through a ground- 
floor window or door. ‘This unique struc- 
ture, the McIntyre garrison, was erected 
about 1640 as a miniature fortress against 
the unfriendly and unneighborly Indians. 
One has merely to look at this sturdy 
building to appreciate the rigors of pioneer 
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Old Covered Bridge 


CHARLEMONT, MASSACHUSETTS 


life endured by early New Englanders. 
Why wouldn’t a guest house designed like 
a garrison make an attractive addition to 
one’s country place! 

Maine also offers another vanishing 
trademark likewise peculiar to ancient 
New England — the old family burying 
ground, One is to be found near York, the 
names of Nowell and Howard predom- 
inating on the headstones, with the oldest 
inscription dating back as far as 1753. 

Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, pre- 
sents an odd monument which came into 
being at the beginning of the motor age. 
It is an abandoned interurban bridge 
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Old-Time Street Lamp 


which has been cleverly transformed 
from an unused electric railway bridge 
into a beautiful “bridge of flowers.” 
Nearly everyone has seen a rowboat or a 
small water tank changed into a flower 
box, but how many have seen an entire 
bridge a riot of flowering color, an effect 
that is both sightly and unique! 

New England trademarks not only 
stud the land with character and individ- 
uality indicative of the people themselves, 
but offer ideas that may well be adapted to 
the role of beautifying and adorning both 
public and private property in other parts 
of the country. 
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Old Family Burying Ground near Pork, Maine 
The oldest stone dates back to 1753 
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Old Bridge at Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts, which has been 
transformed into a “Bridge of Flowers” in the summertime 
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Lighthouse Clock, made by Simon Hillard 
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Simon illard’s Clock Jacks 


By MaBec M. Swan 


(This article was read by Mrs, Swan at a meeting of the Clock Club in Boston, on 
March 2, 1940, and is here reprinted with her kind permission. ) 


DMITTEDLY the clocks of Si- 
mon Willard are of the aristocracy 
in the world of antiques, and ac- 

cordingly are visualized as being in the 
halls and parlours of the dwellings of 
those persons of the period whose means 
permitted the acquisition of an article so 
superior and, relatively, so expensive. On 
the other hand, Simon’s clock jacks be- 
long definitely in the kitchen, where they 
were used, over one hundred and fifty 
years ago, for roasting meat before the 
open fire. By a hook fixed to the mantel, 
the jack was suspended in front of the 
fireplace. The meat was hung on another 
hook on the lower end of the jack, and a 
clock mechanism within the jack turned 
the meat before the fire. One of these 
jacks is pictured (Plate 3) in Szmon Wil- 
lard and His Clocks by John Ware Wil- 
lard. 

Although in Svmon Willard and His 
Clocks the author states that Simon Wil- 
lard never advertised in the papers, such 
advertisments have been found, and in 
one of these, published in The Inde- 
pendent Chronicle and the Universal 
Advertiser (Boston) of January 15, 
1754, after announcing that he has 
“opened a shop in Roxbury Street, nearly 
opposite the road that turns off to Plym- 
outh, where he carries on the CLockK 
MAKING Business in all its branches,” 
and after listing and describing at some 
length the clocks which he offers for sale 
(there being here no suggestion that 
anyone was associated with him ), the ad- 
vertisement concludes as follows: ‘‘Also 


is made by said Willard and company a 
new invented roasting jack, in which is 
contained a compleat apparatus of kitchen 
dripping-pan, spit, skewers and baster, &c. 
which is so constructed with tin plates, as 
to reflect back, upon the meat, all the 
heat the tin receives, which occasion the 
savings of almost one half of that im- 
portant article of firewood, also is recom- 
mended for its being portable, which can 
be placed to any small fire-place, in any 
room, and which is made on so simple a 
plan that it is not subject to get out of re- 
pair, and the friction upon every part, be- 
ing so trifling, that it will continue for 
longer duration than any mechanical per- 
formances of that kind is known to do. 
Roxbury, Jan. 13, 1783. N.B. The above 
Jacks may be had of Col Paul Revere, di- 
rectly opposite Liberty-Pole, Boston.” 

This advertisement, with the insertion 
of a reference to “Watch Work” but 
with no other change of importance ex- 
cept that it was dated February 24, 1784, 
was published in the Massachusetts Spy or 
WV orcester Gazette of March 11, 1784. 
Attention is directed to the statements 
that “the above Jacks may be had of 
Col Paul Revere,” and that this manu- 
facture was being conducted by Willard 
and company. 

At a session of the General Court in 
May, 1784, Simon Willard was granted 
for five years the exclusive privilege of 
making and selling his clock jacks upon 
condition that the price therefor should 
not exceed three pounds. ‘The picture of 
the jack in the Willard book shows merely 
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the clock work and its brass case, with a 
loop for suspension placed above and be- 
low, and does not show the tin plates de- 
signed to reflect the heat which are men- 
tioned in the advertisement of 1784. The 
only suggestion in the patent (Page 3 of 
the Willard book) that anything more 
than the clock work had been submitted 
by the inventor is found in the preamble 
as follows: ““And whereas, Simon Willard 
of Roxbury, hath by study and applica- 
tion, invented a clock jack with a com- 
pleat apparatus, etc.” Although in the 
Willard book ( Page 11 ) the author states: 
“Simon Willard never made very many 
of these clock jacks, for about the same 
time somebody brought out the tin kitchen, 
which proved more convenient as long as 
the open fire place was used for cooking,” 
it is believed that the letters hereinafter 
referred to indicate that he did make a 
considerable number of the jacks and that 
in any event (witness also the advertise- 
ment) he was interersted in tin-work and 
had attached to his jack some sort of a 
“tin kitchen”’ of his own. 

The following letters from Simon Wil- 
lard to Col. Paul Revere go to establish 
that at the conclusion of the Revolution- 
ary War Simon Willard, not then firmly 
established as a clockmaker, was in fi- 
nancial straits, that he perfected the clock 
jack and strove from this practical source 
to eke out a livelihood, and that Colonel 
Revere financed the jack and directed its 
sale. The first of these letters (written 
early in 1784) is: 


Sir, 

I am happy to inform you that the Jack busi- 
ness goes on beyond my Expectation, through 
vou have made one dozen in one week — to 
morrow I shall have fourteen completed and 
can supply you as fast as you want, and will 
make the striking every way agreeable to your 
order —the strings to the first was rotten — 
they was large enought for the Weight pro- 


vided they had been good. Its best to have the 
strings smaller if we can get them strong. | 
think Cat Gut will be best provided it is kept 
oild — the fire will not Effect it 
Your humble Servt 
Simon Willard 
Col Revere 


N.B. If you can look up a tin man I should be 
glad — I cannot make anything of Timkens. 


Through Thomas Clarke, Willard 
presented one of the jacks to Governor 
John Hancock: 

Sir, Jan 29, 1784 
Mr. Simon Willard, an ingenious artificer 
having requested me to present to your Excel- 
lency “in his name” a new invention of his I re- 
quest Your Excellency will please to inform by 
the bearer when I shall do myself the honor of 
waiting on you with the same. I have the honor 
to be with the utmost respect Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient servant 
Thomas Clarke 


Willard also made a very special jack 
for Paul Revere, and, writing from Rox- 
bury, tactfully balanced his appeal for a 
loan of money with the promise of a strik- 
ing clock jack: 


Sir, March 10, 1784 
I being unexpectedly obliged to pay a small 
Sum of money this day if you could oblige me 
with fifteen dollars till next Monday I will 
certainly bring it to you — again I do not want 
vou to trust me on Jack account as the money is 
for another man —I am sorry to trouble you 
so much but hope to give you satisfaction very 
soon — Sir I am a making you some very neat 
Jacks, one for yourself to strike. I find it very 
easy to make them strike. I understand some 
have grumbled at the price Eleven Dollars — I 
would wish to leave it wholly to your judg- 
ment if you think it best to sell them at Ten 
Dollars I am willing as you will do everything 
to keep up the Sail of them —I have just re- 
ceived a letter from Philadelphia for work — I 
shall send all my work to you as we are under 





great obligation to you, 


Your most obedient & humble servt 
Simon Willard 
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\ B Should you oblige me with the money I 
will not disappoint you the reason of my send- 
ing to you a way not handy borrowed here & 
] being very busy in fixing a Jack to strike you 
will excuse me SW 


Col Paul Revere 


Two months later, on May Il, 1784 
Colonel Revere received another appeal 
from Willard: 


Sir, 
My brother has a chance to purchase some 
pork if he can raize part of the money if you 
can as well as not let us have eight or ten dol- 
lars to day you will oblige us very much 
Your most obedt Servt 
Simon Willard 
N B We shall let you have four Jacks this week 
& four or five next week I expect very soon to 
be able to let you have Eight or ten Jacks per 


week. 


While Simon had several brothers, it 1s 
assumed that in the last mentioned letter 
he referred to his brother Benjamin, and 
it is noted that here Simon says: “ We shall 
let you have four Jacks this week.” This 
recalls the reference in Simon’s advertise- 
ments of 1784 to “Willard and com- 
pany, and leads naturally to a considera- 
tion of Benjamin’s connection with the 
jack business. 

It will be remembered that in 1771 
Benjamin advertised that he had re- 
moved from Lexington to Roxbury, and 
that in 1774 he advertised from Roxbury 
Street near Boston stating that “All the 
branches of this Business is likewise car- 
ried on at his Shop in Grafton.” Benja- 
min then disappears for a period coinci- 
dent with the duration of the Revolution- 
ary War. His reappearance was heralded 
by the famous advertisement of Septem- 
ber 2,1784 in The Massachusetts Spy, in 
which he stated that “after eight years 
absence from this county, he has again 
begun his business at his farm in Graf- 


ton.” This advertisement concluded as 
follows: “‘He also makes the New In- 
vented Clock-Jack for roasting meat; 
said jacks may be had of Messrs S and § 
Salisbury, merchants, in Worcester. ‘This 
jack was invented by Mr. Simon Willard, 
who obtained a patent from the General 
Court for an exclusive right. Said Simon 
Willard has authorized me to make said 
jacks which are very useful and much 
approved by those who have experienced 
them, — They are much cheaper than im- 
ported jacks and more durable. — Country 
produce will be taken in payment for his 
work. Said Willard also makes all kinds of 
Tin Ware which he sells wholesale and 
retail.” 

This reference to the manufacture of 
tinware recalls that Simon, in his first 
letter, asked Colonel Revere to find a tin 
man, an office which apparently brother 
Benjamin took over as soon as he got back 
into action. 

Although in the beginning of the year 
1785 Willard and Company were turn- 
ing out more jacks, there was still need of 
financial assistance ; witness the following 
letter from Simon to Revere: 

Sir, Roxbury Feb 4, 1785 

I have sent you eight warranted Clock Jacks 
No 59 you may have for Eight Dollars if you 
can spare me the money, if not should be glad 
of Two dollars Sir I have thirty Jacks by me 
now if you want to send any off I will keep 
them for you I should like to sell half dozen for 
West India goods such as sugar coftee tea &c if 
I could get those articles without the money I 
could carry on very well I wisht you would try 
to help me that way and dispose of some for 
such articles. You would much oblige 

your servt Simon Willard. 


But the jack business was apparently 
on the decline although three days later 
the inventor, still optimistic, wrote to Paul 
Revere: 
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Sir, Feb. 7, 17385 

I understand by Mr. Wild that you are dis- 
couraged in the Jack way and that you are one 
hundred pounds in the advance I believe that 
there is some mistake but do not wish to have 
vou advance any more if you think there is any 
risk but I am persuaded there is no risk in mak- 
ing up two or three hundred and that I could 
make fifty dollars every week provided I could 
go on. I shall discharge some of my workmen 
for the present and should not set out so fast if I 
had not expected you would have took Jacks 
and Shipd them to some other parts I have work 
enought by me now to settle with you I beg you 
will take some and ship them Sir I shall come 
in to morrow & see you Mr. Fairbanks is in need 
of a few more brads to complete the other — 
and a vrindstone if you do not chuze to deliver 
them I beg you would not discourage him about 
the business and no other person as I am not in 
the least discouraged I am 

Your Humble Servt 
Simon Willard 

Col. Revere 


N B | should be much obliged to you if you 
Deliver a grindstone & Jack 


But on the very day that this last letter 
was written, the dauntless inventor re- 
ceived a letter which again raised his 
hopes, and he immediately appealed to 
Revere for more materials and 
money: 


more 


Sir, Feby 7, 1785 

If you have any old brass by you I should be 
glad of some more — my Brother has wrote to 
me that he has got one hundred dollars which he 
will send to me — in a few days I can pay you 
the money for brass if you do not want to ad- 
vance any more —I must finish what Jacks I 


have on hand which is about one Hundred and 
must dispose of them to the best advantage 
if you will send off some they still shall come to 
you three shillings in a Jack cheaper than they 
do now. I can box them for two shillings a Jack 
and will ingage to pack as many as you please 





for that — it will be a great damage to stop my 


business all at once — I am certain there is no 
risk in finishing what I am about —I will 
send you Jacks as fast as you advance —I 
could send in to morrow to the amount of what 


I owe you with what you have by you 
Your most humble Servt 
Simon Willard 
Col Revere Boston 


N.B. If you can lend me three or four dolla: 


vou can have it next week and oblige you 


humble servt 


Apparently the clock jack business im- 
proved for a time as Willard’s next letter 
indicates: 


Sir, 





I will send you more Jacks I am very busey 
in finishing my forty — if you want more be- 
fore I finish them Please to let me know Sir I 
could wish that you would use every means to 
dispose of the Jacks as that l may go on with my 
business. I find the business is profitable pro- 
vided that I can carry on large — there is no 
danger of my Jacks getting out of order that I 
make now. I understand some of the first that 
I made has got out of order intirely owing to 
their not being strung with proper string. I 
will go round to them all and put them in good 
order. 
I am Sir your Humble Servt 
Simon Willard 
Col Paul Revere 





I am in want of some tin and brass I have 
wrote to Mr Salisbury and hope he will help 
me. 


The final letter in this one-sided cor- 
respondence, which refers to the “‘ Jacks I 
have on hand” and mentions “Spring 
Jacks” which the writer proposes to make, 
also takes us back into the realm of clock 
work and appears to present a fertile 
source of argument. It was written by 
Simon Willard to Colonel Revere from 
Newburyport under date of October 14, 
1755: 

Sir, 

Should be glad you would send by Captain 
Coolidge one of my time pieces safe as I under- 
stand they are come; I have sent four dollars 
which I suppose is enough if not I will make it 
up when I return which will be soon; I am a 
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selling of what Jacks I have on hand and then 
shall begin on the Spring Jacks which will be 
verv sailable. 
Iam your Humble Servt 
Simon Willard 
Col Revere Boston 


In the list of Simon Willard’s clocks 
included at the end of the Willard Clock 
Book there appears the following: ““Tur- 
ret Clock in North Church, Newbury- 
port, Mass. Set up in 1755. Destroyed by 
fire in 1861.” Very likely Simon was in 
Newburyport for the purpose of setting 
up the clock and had found a sale for a 
domestic clock, one of IT} \ timepieces.” 
The word “timepiece” is commonly de- 


my 





Gravity Clock, made by Simon THillard 


scriptive of a non-striking clock, indeed 
Simon Willard himself commonly re- 
ferred to the clock which we call the 
Banjo as “my timepiece.” But from 
whence did “my timepiece” come in 1785 
to the hands of Paul Revere? Was it from 
Grafton where Benjamin had re-estab- 
lished himself, and, if so, what manner of 
timepieces were these? In the Willard 
Clock Book the author expresses the opin- 
ion that Simon Willard was making the 
‘improved timepiece,” the Banjo, as early 
as 1796. Were these timepieces of 1755 
the forerunners of the Banjo, or were 
they in design quite different? Here, 
surely, 's a field for additional research. 








Three Early Connecticut THeather-VYanes 


By J. FREDERICK KELLY 


EW objects are more inaccessible 

than meeting-house weather-vanes, 

and but rarely is it possible to ex- 
amine them closely and take measure- 
ments from which scale drawings can be 
made. However, it has been my good 
fortune, in gathering data concerning the 
early meeting-houses of Connecticut, to 
find three old vanes that could be ex- 
amined at close hand and carefully meas- 
ured, due to the fact that they were no 
longer im situ. 

The first of these — and perhaps the 
earliest — was found in the belfry of 
the present Congregational meeting- 
house in North Guilford, and is shown in 
Figure 1. It is made from a single piece 
of white pine that was originally 1% 
inches thick, and is entirely of wood, ex- 
cept for the two pieces of sheet iron ap- 
plied on either side of the vertical hole for 
the shaft, to serve as reinforcing. It is ob- 
viously a “home-made”’ affair, patiently 
cut out and carved by hand. 

The paddle-shaped “tail” of this vane 
is surrounded by round ribs, about 34 of 


an inch in diameter; the area of wood 
thus enclosed being cut away to a uniform 
thickness of about 7s of an inch. A hok 
through this part, evidently made by 
musketball, bears testimony to the mark- 
manship of some passing huntsman. The 
circular end has a similiar surrounding 
rib; the area within it is carved with eight 
shallow flutes, radiating from a central, 
half-round boss. On opposite sides of the 
vane, the ribs separating these flutes are 
staggered, so that a rib on one side is op- 
posite the middle of a flute on the other. 
This ingenious arrangement permitted a 
deeper carving of the flutes than would 
have been possible otherwise. The half- 
round bosses, it should be added, are sep- 
arate, nailed-on pieces, and not carved 
from the solid, as is the rest of the vane. 

The hole for the shaft, which is con- 
siderably worn, is now about 44 of an inch 
in diameter, and the thickness of the wood 
there is 14 inches. At the top and bot- 
tom, where this hole passes through the 
vane, pieces of wood have been split off, 
and are now missing. 
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Fig. 1. Old TAbite Pine Teather-Vane 


PROBABLY FROM THE SECOND MEETING-HOUSE OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN 
NORTH GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT, circa 1720-172}. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MR, J. 


FREDERICK KELLY. 
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Three Early Connecticut Teather-Vanes 
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Fig. 2. Old THooden Teather-Vane 


SAID TO HAV! 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MR, J 


Although it is badly weathered — thus 
indicating a long period of use — traces 
of the original paint still cling to the 
wood, The first, or priming coat, is quite 
thin and greyish white. ‘This is overlaid by 
a much heavier coat of light yellow. 

A surprising feature of this vane is the 
fact that it is so light in weight. Despite its 
size, it weighs but three pounds! 

To assign a date to this old weather- 
vane is difficult, for the following reason. 
As I have said, it was found in the pres- 
ent meeting-house, which was built in 
1512 and is the third edifice erected by 
the Society or Parish of North Guilford. 
The vane of this structure, which now 
surmounts its belfry, is of metal, and ap- 
pears to be of the same period and prob- 
able age as the house itself; hence it is 








BEEN SALVAGED FROM THE CONGREGATIONAL MEETING-HOUSE BUILT IN 
SOUTHINGTON, CONNECTICUT, IN 17672 


>- 


». FREDERICK KELLY. 


doubtful if the vane shown in Figure 1 
ever saw use on the present edifice. In 
fact, it appears more likely that the 
wooden vane under discussion may have 
come from the earlier, second meeting- 
house, which was begun some time be- 
tween 1720 and 17232, as the records 
show. If such an assumption is correct, it 
is one of the earliest vanes in New Eng- 
land, and perhaps the earliest. 

One thing more should be mentioned ; 
namely, that this wooden vane is one of an 
identical pair, both of which display ex- 
actly the same amount of weathering, and 
hence are of the same probable age. This 
in itself is a puzzling matter, for as far as 
known, no early Connecticut meeting- 
house ever displayed two weather-vanes! 

‘The second vane to be discussed, which 
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is illustrated in Figure 2, is now preserved and replaced by the third and present edi- §& 
in Southington, and is said to have been fice in 1828. a 
salvaged from the Congregational meet- ‘The body of this vane is made froma @& 
ing-house built there in 1753 —the sec- white pine board, 7% of an inch thick, §& 
ond structure — when it was pulled down fitted with a spear-like point of forged & 
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shed 3. Original Old Hand- Forged Jron and Sheet Copper THleather-Vane 


ROM THE CONGREGATIONAL MEETING-HOIl 


MEASURED AND 


DRAWN BY MR, J. FREDERICK KELLY. 
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iron at one end, and a deeply serrated disc 
of tin at the other. The edges of the 
wooden portion are chamfered, and the 
central area cut through, evidently to de- 
crease weight and improve the balance. 

Fortunately, the shaft upon which this 
vane was mounted is still preserved. It 
consists of a square, tapering rod of iron, 
with a small hole through its lower end. 
Its upper end, which is turned round, 1s 
3g of an inch in diameter, and has a 
spherical tip. The rounded portion of this 
shaft fits into a socket in the body of the 
vane which is lined with a piece of iron 
pipe, to prevent wearing of the wood, All 
metal parts of this vane are painted green; 
the wooden portion white. 

No doubt, this vane is of the same age 
as the structure it surmounted; hence its 
date may be set at 17532. 

The third vane, a drawing of which 
appears in Figure 2, is from the present 
Congregational meeting-house in War- 
ren, built in 1818. It is typical of a large 
number of meeting-house vanes of the 
Post-Colonial period in Connecticut. 
When the spire of the Warren house was 
struck by lightning in 1891, it was so 
badly damaged as to necessitate rebuild- 
ing. The old vane, though uninjured, was 
replaced at that time by one of more mod- 
ern design, and is now stored at the near- 
by parsonage. Plans have been made for 
restoring the steeple to its original form as 
soon as funds are available, and when that 
is done, the old vane will be put back in its 
original position. 

This vane is made of hand-forged iron 
and sheet copper, and is mounted on a 


tapering iron shaft that forms a part of It. 
The vane does not turn upon this shaft, 
the lower end of which is formed into a 
socket, 10% inches deep, within which 
the tip of a lower shaft acted as a pivot. 
At the pointing end, the iron framework 
is made of round rods, 34 of an inch in 
diameter; on the other side of the shaft, 
the framework is made of two flat strips of 
iron, each measuring 4 by 544 of an inch. 
These strips are riveted together, and 
hold between them sheets of copper about 
'g of an inch thick. The copper sheets are 
ornamented with rows of pierced holes, 
and raised ribs formed in the metal. On 
the pointing side of the shaft, two crossed 
straps of iron terminate in leaf-like forms 
of sheet copper; rivet holes in their op- 
posite ends suggest the original presence of 
other copper forms now missing. The 
pointing end, or tip — about one half of 
which is now wanting — Is square in cross 
section, and of cast lead. ‘There are indi- 
cations showing that this tip was originally 
copper covered; very likely it was made 
of copper and then poured full of molten 
lead, the weight of which helped to 
counterbalance that of the opposite end. 
Since this vane was an original part of 
ISIS, its date is 
definitely established. Its suavity of line, 
beauty of proportion and form contrast 
markedly with the two earlier examples 


the structure built in 


already discussed, and show the advance- 
ment in design that had been achieved 
over the more primitive, though none the 
less interesting work of the earlier crafts- 
men. 





Address of the Wice-President of The Society for 
the Preserbation of New England Antiquities 


Mr. BoyLtsron ADAMs BEAL 


Read at the Annual Meeting of March 12, 1941 


N the absence of our President, Mr. 

Lisle, it is again my privilege to read 

the Annual Report of the Society. 
Although I do this gladly, it is with a cer- 
tain feeling of diffidence, for I know how 
very sorry Mr. Lisle is that his business 
forces him to be away just at this time of 
the year, so that he cannot have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you — nor can you have 
the chance of learning to know him 
personally. 

Last year it was possible tO announce 
the gift of two important houses, but this 
year there is only one to report. This is 
a house in West Manchester, Massachu- 
setts, built in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, which was left to the So- 
clety by Mr. George N. Whipple of Bos- 
ton and Manchester. It is a charming 
cottage of eight principal rooms, divided 
by a circular hall so as to leave two rooms 


on each side, separated by a chimney, 


passageway, and closet. It is one of the 
normal types of New England houses; 
and not only is of great charm, but it 
is in an appropriate, old-fashioned setting, 
near Manchester Harbour, at the little 
cove where 1S the West Manchester rail- 
way station. As the railway track goes 
through a deep cut close to the house, the 
trains pass by unnoticed. 

It remains only to be said that Mr. 
Whipple’s house, by its situation and gen- 
eral character, is much more suitable for 
living purposes than for display as a mu- 
seum period house. ‘To use it as a dwelling 
house would also be in accordance with 
conversations held with Mr. Whipple a 





year or two before his death. His one in- 
terest was the preservation of the house, 
and the manner in which our ‘Trustees 
might choose to bring about this result 
was a matter of no concern to him; in 
fact he considered it highly probable that 
the house would be let to year-round ten- 
ants, if possible, or, if not, to summer visi- 
tors, and that this would be the best way 
to insure its preservation. 

While there is no acquisition of other 
property to report, the Society has within 
the last year come into actual possession 
of the house in Assinippi, in the town of 
Norwell, Massachusetts, bequeathed it by 
the late Henry Barton Jacobs. This house, 
of the earlier half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, has some extremely interesting 
rooms. Its repair and renovation will be 
undertaken this spring in the hope that a 
custodian can be installed in time to per- 
mit opening the property for inspection 
this summer. The estate is perhaps evenly 
divided between mowing fields, pasture, 
woodland, and flooded swamp land form- 
ing an attractive lake. How to develop 
this property with the maximum benefit 
to the public and to the Society is a prob- 
lem for the immediate future. 

With reference to the bequest an- 
nounced last year of the Casey Farm in 
Kingston, South County, Rhode Island, it 
seems to be definitely assured that the 
property, which now remains in the hands 
of the executors, will pass from them to 
under the will for the 
benefit of Mrs. Casey. Eventually it will 
come to our Society, together with an en- 
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dowment of $70,000. It is pleasant to be 
able to record that Mrs. Casey has made 
the Society much indebted to her for her 
constant interest in our work, and has 
siven to us Colonel Casey’s architec- 
tural library and three Casey Family 
commissions, signed respectively by Gov- 
ernor John Wanton of Rhode Island in 
1738, Governor Stephen Hopkins of 
Rhode Island in 1759, and Governor 
Samuel Ward of Rhode Island in 1766. 

In connection with these two consider- 
able bequests, it is perhaps worthy of notice 
that from the small state of Rhode Island 
have come during these last years not only 
two of our very interesting houses but 
also our President and some of our most 
active and valued trustees. 

During the past year the Society final- 
ly gave up its interest in the Wentworth- 
Gardner 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. On these 
it had held options for the previous eight 
vears, and on the Wentworth-Gardner 


and ‘Tobias Lear houses in 


house had made payment of about one- 
half of the option price. ‘These options, 
and the remaining payments due, were 
taken over by a New Hampshire Corpora- 
tion, formed by Portsmouth people and 
called ““The Wentworth-Gardner and 
Tobias Lear Houses Association.” ‘This 
corporation has proceeded with energy to 
develop the properties according to what 
it considered their best interests. We wish 
that Society the best of luck and a long, 
prosperous, and useful life. It has certain- 
ly acquired one of the most beautiful 
houses in America and one of the most 
historic houses in New England. 

Our Society had in Miss Eleanor Has- 
sam of Salem a most interested and help- 
ful member, whose death last spring 1s 
much to be regretted. She left us in her 
will the sum of $5,000— which a codicil 
increased by a like amount. The result- 


ing $10,000 is unrestricted and will un- 
questionably prove of extreme benefit. 

This is only one of the evidences of the 
great interest shown by our numerous 
lady members, who from the very begin- 
ning have helped the Society by gifts and 
encouragement of all kinds — none more 
than the late Mrs. Arthur M. Merriam 
of Manchester and Boston, to whom we 
owe the gift, in 1929, of the Tristram 
Coffin house in Newbury. It came to us 
without endowment, but gifts from other 
descendants of ‘Tristram Coffin, Jr., en- 
abled the Society to accept it. Ihe endow- 
ment, was, however, far too small for so 
fine a property, even with the interest 
from a fund of about $4,000, which Mrs. 
Merriam’s niece, Miss Elizabeth Sanford 
Tappan, left the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company, in trust, the income of 
which is applicable to the upkeep of the 
house, 

Mrs. Merriam, who died in December, 
1940, devised to the Society her real es- 
tate in Manchester, Massachusetts, to be 
used as an endowment for the further up- 
keep of the building and land which she 
has given us. As this Manchester house is 
conservatively valued at $7,000 and we 
have already the income of Miss V'appan’s 
$4,000, as well as the income of a fund 
of $5,000 created by Miss Alice Coffin of 
New York and various other donors — of 
whom one, a member of this Society, 
wishes to remain unidentified, made us 
this year a generous gift of $1,000—we 
shall presently have available for the up- 
keep of the Coffin house the income from 
the sum of $16,000, or, at 4 per cent, 
$640 a year. 

This is highly encouraging, but should 
not discourage other donors from adding 
still further to the fund. It illustrates a 
point, often and very thoroughly made, to 
the effect that the Society can with some 
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safety count on the continued support of 
descendants of the builder of a house. As 
successive generations pass, and each has 
a chance to see how much our properties 
are improved by the receipts from increas- 
ing endowments, it is to be hoped that the 
current beneficences will never decrease 
but rather continue and increase. 

That the Society’s labours in behalf of 
the public and its members are appreciated 
can in no way be better shown than by 
the success which has attended the last 
two General Appeals, sent to the entire 
membership. Although the sums asked for 
were much smaller than we were in the 
habit of asking in pre-depression days, they 
were, nevertheless, the largest of recent 
years. In spite of this, each Appeal was 
slightly oversubscribed, with the result 
that our running expenses are not nearly 
as badly in the red as they otherwise 
would be. This coming year, we expect 
to issue both a spring and an autumn ap- 
peal, and should these be successful, it 
would be possible to go through the year 
without any further addition to our def- 
icit. 

Meanwhile, every effort is being made 
to secure from our properties the maxi- 
mum income possible, due regard being 
had for their proper development as his- 
toric monuments of high rank. It can 
safely be said that our real estate as a 
whole was never in as good condition as 
at the present moment, and we are quite 





certain that it will be in a decidedly better 
condition a year from now, provided the 
international situation does not interfere. 

There can be little doubt that the di:- 
ficulties which the Society has had to mect 
during the last few years have been due 
to the depression, which was the direct re- 
sult of the last World War. These trou- 
bles may still increase, due to present con- 
ditions both at home and abroad, so that 
we shall need to make an even greater 
effort in order to solve the double problem 
of holding all our properties intact, while 
at the same time not increasing more than 
can be avoided the strain which the war 
may place on all our members. 

Also, we have before our eyes the en- 
couraging example of the National ‘Trust 
in Great Britain, the Society most nearly 
akin to ours in object and achievement. 
From England comes the good news that, 
in spite of their trials, the ‘Trust is adding 
to its properties and performing its duties 
as well as may be under the present cir- 
cumstances. Its properties have been com- 
paratively little damaged in spite of the 
destruction to which other historic places 
have been subjected. 

Let us hope, then, that, come what 
may, our own properties here may be as 
fortunate, and that we may continue their 
preservation as originally planned, and so 
hand on to posterity the trust which the 
past has generously placed in the hands of 
our Society. 
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Report of the Librarian 


Mr. THomas G. FROTHINGHAM 


March 1, 1940 to March 1, 1941 


URING the Society’s financial 

year ended February 28 the li- 

brary received many welcome ad- 
ditions from members and friends. The 
pictorial acquisitions, added to those re- 
ported in previous years, bring the views 
of all kinds to the gratifying total of 
261,024, divided as follows: 


74,764 photographs 

25,227 stereographs 
80,629 picture postcards 
80,404 miscellaneous views 





261,024 


Of the photographs received this past year 
several sets were given by outstanding 
New England authors and artists, repre- 
senting exterior and interior views of their 
homes —all of particular interest and val- 
ue to our collection. On learning of the 
existence of such photographs the owners 
were written to and asked to help our li- 
brary in this way and with one exception 
they responded favorably. 

The stereograph collection was in- 
creased by only 148. We again ask our 
members and friends to send to our libra- 
ry such of this form of view as they may 
have that they do not wish to keep them- 
selves. It will be remembered that two or 
three generations ago nearly every family 
had its collection of stereographs, which 
attorded much entertainment. Of recent 
years they have been relegated to attics 
or sent to the Morgan Memorial or the 
Salvation Army for disposal. 

All of the Society’s pictorial views are 


filed where they can he of service to VIsI- 


tors, among them being representatives of 
newspapers, architects and writers. 

Our collection of negatives, which was 
increased by only 80 this past year, is rapid- 
ly becoming an important part of our 
library. The Stebbins collection of nega- 
tives is by far the most interesting one, 
representing steamers, sailing ships of 
many kinds, tugs, etc., some of which 
have been listed as time has permitted. 
This collection was made by Mr. N. L. 
Stebbins and after his death our Society 
was fortunate in securing a large portion 
of it. As it has become better known by 
collectors of ship pictures, orders have in- 
creased and we are constantly showing 
and selling prints to persons from various 
parts of the United States. 

The addition of 73 measured draw- 
ings brings our present total to 2,648. 
These also are frequently consulted by 
architects and builders, since they repre- 
sent various styles of architecture of New 
England’s past. 

Of the 188 lantern slides acquired this 
past year, 152 were the gift of Mrs. 
George Francis Dow, from the collection 
of the late Mr. Dow, who prepared and 
gave many illustrated lectures on old New 
England, and they made a valuable addi- 
tion to those we already had. Our collec- 
tion is now a fairly complete one of the 
Society’s own houses and also contains 
many other New England buildings and 
landmarks of historical and architectural 
interest. Our Recording Secretary, Mr. 
Bertram K. Little, has devoted much 
time and thought to illustrated lectures 
of New England’s past, and particularly 
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of the work of our Society. Recently he 
was invited to give such a lecture before 
the Dunham ‘Tavern of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the work of our Society, and in order 
to give him a more complete number of 
slides of our own houses, the collection 
was enlarged. This lecture was so well re- 
ceived and appreciated that the Dunham 
Tavern entered its subscription to OLb- 
‘TIME NEw ENGLAND for five years, and 
in addition insisted on paying for the new 
slides made for this particular occasion, 
and contributed a substantial sum towards 
our last General Appeal. 

Volumes totaling 


277 were added to 


our library last year, 37 of these being a 
gift from Mrs. Edward P. Casey of New 
York City and Saunderstown, Rhode Is- 
land. ‘These 37 volumes were from the 
library of the late Mr. Casey, relating to 
architectural work, in which field Mr. 
Casey was an authority of renown, and 
they will be of much interest and assist- 
ance to architects and builders. 

We cannot too strongly urge our mem- 
bers and friends to remember our Society's 
library when having volumes, photo- 
graphs and other library material to dis- 
pose of, and thus help the growth of our 
collections. 
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Tiall Paper in Otis House, Boston 


FORMERLY IN WHITE-LEACH-RICHARDS HOl 
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Report of the Director of the Museum 


Mr. ARTHUR W, JOHNSON 


March 1, 1940 to March 1, 1941 


R. President and Members of the 

Sc clety : 

Permit me to submit this, my 
first report as Director of the Museum of 
The Society For The Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. 

There is an old adage that a new broom 
sweeps clean. As the new broom in your 
Museum I have done very little sweeping, 
and, as perhaps some of the ladies will dis- 
cover, no dusting. Instead I have taken 
this year to build some sort of foundation 
in my own mind as to the various prob- 
lems which our Museum involves. In this 
I have had the kindly advice of Mr. Ap- 
pleton, with whom [I have visited a num- 
ber of the various houses of the Society 
and studied the collections of our Society. 

It is a natural and a very human tend- 
ency for one entrusted with an office of 
the importance of the one I have under- 
taken to attempt to do many things which 
will be in some measure dramatic and to 
write a personal will into the work at- 
tempted. This has been the one thing I 
have tried not to do. From the beginning 
[ have realized very clearly that our Mu- 
scum is unique in many particulars and 
does not fit into any of the neatly evolved 
rules for museum technique as laid down 
by the various books representative of the 
school of museum experts. 

More than this, I am convinced that 
the worst fate which could happen to our 
Museum would be to have it subjected to 
the various techniques now in vogue 
same 
time, I am sure you all realize the limita- 
tions under which museum work 
must be done. Our space is very limited 


among museum experts. At the 


our 


indeed. Still more difficult is the fact that 
we operate without any endowments to 
speak of. This means in simplest terms 
that any work done must be accomplished 
within the severe limitations set by lack of 
funds. If, after this meeting, our members 
will examine the Museum anew they will 
see at once our need of more space and the 
need of funds for necessary cases in which 
to exhibit many things we would like to 
make available in this manner. Yet when 
the expansion in terms of space and of 
money does come, as we know it will, we 
can assure our members that those who 
guide the policy of the Museum will build 
and expand only within the established 
principles which have in the past been 
tested and found best for the type of Mu- 
seum this Society desires and needs. 

This much I have learned in the past 
months — that the Museum must operate 
within certain definite policies and for 
these none of the books on museum tech- 
nique supply much help. Perhaps it would 
be wise, if a little dull, to outline at this 
time what we mean by the policy under 
which the Museum operates. The foun- 
dation stone of that policy is found in the 
name of this Society, which sets forth its 
purposes. Stated briefly, it is the collecting 
and preserving of the antiquities of New 
England. This needs a little explanation. 
The past in New England does not con- 
sist only of the things, the materials of liv- 
ing, brought into being here in New Eng- 
land, but includes the things and objects 
which our people in the past gathered from 
all over the world to be the background of 
our New England living and culture. In 
more exact terms, the things we desire to 
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preserve are not only the tables, the chairs, 
the beds, the stoves, the fabrics and the 
clothes wrought in New England, but 
also those objects with which the taste of 
the past supplemented these things, such 
as beautiful English china, French dresses, 
Chinese silks, porcelains and the like; in 
short, all the materials which go to make 
up the complete picture of the whole past 
of New England. 

In putting into operation this general 
principle it is understood that our Society 
does not limit the term “‘museum”’ to the 
cramped quarters attached to the Harri- 
son Gray Otis house, but expands it to 
include all the houses and properties now 
in the possession of the Society which have 
been placed on a museum basis. The ac- 
tual process whereby the gifts given by our 
devoted members and friends become part 
of our museum collections is an interest- 
ing one. When any material comes in it 1s 
carefully examined by a committee so that 
the judgment of no one person alone shall 
determine the method and place of dis- 
posal. ‘The first question to be settled 1s 
whether the material offered comes with- 
in the specific aims of the Society; that 1s, 
whether the object represents some part 
of the whole picture of New England. If 
this question is decided in the affirma- 
tive the object is accessioned. This means 
that a description and a record of the 
source become a part of the permanent 
catalogue of the Society. ‘The next step iS 
to decide at what point the material will 
best serve the intention of the donor and 
the purposes of the Society ; in short, 
whether the material will be exhibited in 
the Museum here at the Harrison Gray 
Otis house or placed in one of the houses 
in the possession of the Society which 1S 
operated on a museum basis. 

Next, the material must be re-examined 


to see what steps may be necessary to in- 





sure preservation for the longest possible 
time. This means we must face the prob- 
lem of proper protection, repair and 
strengthening, and, if necessary, sealing 
from air and dust. And here special trib- 
ute should be paid to the entire staff of the 
Harrison Gray Otis house who assume 
much of this work and who have in many 
instances developed skills of experts in 
such matters. 

The last stage in the process is the final 
distribution. But the process does not stop 
there. Once a year there is a careful 
check-up of our various houses which con- 
stitute our Museum in its larger sense to 
inspect all material so distributed and to 
see that no condition exists which might 
imperil the longest possible continued 
existence humanly possible. Careful notes 
are taken, and here again we are often 
hindered in our desire to do full justice 
to our collections by the lack of funds 
necessary to carry out work which needs 
to be done. 

Now some may ask by what standards 
and by what method does the Society 
judge and sort material 
members and friends. Faced with this 
problem we do not work under the gen- 
eral rules which govern most museums. 


viven it by its 


As is well known, the usual practice is to 
set up what is called a “museum stan- 
dard.’ For most museums that standard 
is the best possible example obtainable. 
For our own Museum we should like 
nothing better than to have in our posses- 
sion such best possible examples extant, 
and to make our Museum complete we 
should have such objects. At the same 
time we cannot sort material on zsthetic 
grounds of beauty and perfection, We al- 
ways have the best in mind and in desire 
but we are gratified when we obtain any 
good specimen which is truly representa- 
tive of its period. We know that the whole 
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picture of the past of New England can- 
not be made up of a collection of superla- 
tive objects. IUhe past which we try to 
preserve and to represent was made up of 
objects good, bad and indifferent. 

( Jne can readily see at this point that 
there will be different strata of materials 
for any given period, There will be that 
which represents the living of people of 
quality and wealth. ‘There will be that 
which represents the average New Eng- 
land family of wealth and_ possessions. 
There will be material derived from the 
rural and farm areas. All of this material 
is necessary if we are to preserve and pre- 
sent the whole picture of New England’s 
past. So it is that our material must be 
sorted and classified in terms of source 
and then distributed in such a manner that 
it will find its proper place. 

The problem of distribution becomes 
the most critical one in our own museum 
technique. You may be sure that you will 
never find china from a farm-house in 
Vermont in the dining room of the Har- 
rison Gray Otis house but rather in some 
house which ts truly representative of the 
location for which it was originally in- 
tended. It is here that our own particular 
function becomes very evident. Ours 1s 
not a museum of fine arts judging ma- 
terials in terms of beauty and superlative 
skills of craftsmanship; rather we are so- 
cial historians dedicated to the conviction 
that our Museum alone in New England 
is the proper repository for the whole 
range of objects from our past. 

A specific instance will make this clear 
Iam sure. Not so long ago a student went 
to one of our large New England mu- 
seums seeking specimens of Doulton ware. 
That museum with all its wealth did not 
have one specimen to show and referred 
the seeker to us. Here that person found 
not one, but a dozen pieces of Doulton. 


This was possible because from the begin- 
ning our Museum has tried hard to obtain 
representative pieces of all such wares as 
were used in New England. So it is that 
our standards become rather simple. We 
desire honest representative objects from 
our past that we may put together and so 
preserve the whole picture of New Eng- 
land’s past. ‘This means we have much 
work yet to do, and the success of our de- 
sire to do it depends on the continued 
generosity of our members and friends. 

Some measure of this generosity will be 
seen from the number of objects added 
to our collections since the last report. The 
total is 1,342. The greater part of this 
number came as gifts from eighty-three 
donors, and the balance as the result of 
three bequests. Without doubt the out- 
standing addition to the collections has 
also been the largest, numerically speak- 
ing, being the gift of about 700 pieces of 
glass and some pieces of china. This col- 
lection was brought together over a period 
of years by the late Mrs. William C. Sher- 
wood of Waban. Mr. Sherwood, desiring 
to place the collection where it would be 
well cared for, selected this Society as 
the depository. The greater number of 
pieces are of Sandwich glass, with a good- 
ly number the Portland Glass 
Works. 

Of historical interest is a white dam- 
ask tablecloth presented by Mr. William 
Ogilvie Comstock. This measures sixteen 
by eight feet, and is said to have belonged 
to Col. ‘Thomas Dawes, and that around 
it the Sons of Liberty sat in his attic and 
had their supper and talked rebellion. 

Amongseveral large gifts was that from 
Miss Mary Eustis, which included inter- 
esting household utensils, games, costumes, 
and a fine lot of old-fashioned bonnets. 

A splendid lot of gifts came from Miss 
Hope Gray, including jewelry, wearing 
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apparel, dolls, games, fans, scarfs, baby 
clothing, and miscellaneous objects that 
had been accumulated by several mem- 
bers and generations of the family. 

A collection of unusually good hand- 
work and other material, which the late 
Mrs. Frederic A. Turner had intended 
presenting to the Society during her life- 
time, came through her son, Frederic A. 
Turner. There were several camel’s hair 
scarfs; a number of fans; jewelry; beau- 
tifully embroidered articles and fine linen. 

Many gifts came from the Estate of 
Mrs. Joseph Swaim, including several 
pieces of furniture, framed pictures, oil 
paintings, plaster busts, etc. 

Always of interest is the Society’s collec- 
tion of Rogers groups, and the members 
will be glad to learn of the group present- 
ed at the beginning of the year by Mr. 
Chetwood Smith, entitled “Faust and 
Marguerite Leaving the Garden.” 

Mr. Prescott Baston, a member of our 
Society, has reproduced in miniature two 
well-known Rogers Groups, and present- 
ed copies to our collections. He has also 
made and given us single statuettes of 
John and Priscilla Alden, and George 
and Martha Washington. Each of these 
figures is about 2 inches high. 

Other important gifts were received 
from Mr. George C. Winslow, Miss 
Nanna Sweet, Miss Elizabeth A. Hue- 
bener, Mrs. Walter K. Watkins, Mrs. 
W. L. Montgomery, the Estate of Mrs. 
Florence Greenough Thorndike, Miss 
Mary C. Wheelwright, Miss Helen M. 
Kelsey, and Mrs. George C. Andrew, to 
mention but a few donors. 

Three museum bequests were received 
during the year: one, from Mrs. Edmund 
H. Lansing, of some pieces of furniture, 
a fire-set, jewelry, and nine small rugs; 
the second, from Mrs. Martha W. Atkin- 
son, of two Hepplewhite chairs and a ma- 
hogany sofa; and the third, from Miss 
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Carrie E. Powell, a handsome mahogany 
Sheraton sideboard. | 

Only a few loans were received during 
the past year, and these came from Mrs, 
George D. Latimer, Mrs. William W. 
Dunnell, Mr. Roger Swaim, Miss Mabel 
L. Josselyn, and Mr. Wm. Sumner Ap- 
pleton. Those from Mrs. Latimer were 
museum pieces and have been placed in 
the showcases, but all of the other loans 
have been used to help furnish the So- 
ciety’s houses since they consisted almost 
wholly of furniture. Particularly helpful 
are the several fine pieces of furniture lent 
by Miss -Josselyn, Mrs. Dunnell and Mr, 
Swaim. 

Vital three in number — 
more space, a substantial endowment and 
a beginning of regional country museums 
to be owned and operated by our Society. 
Two such museum collections were of- 
fered the Society during the past year but ] 
could not be accepted for lack of endow- 
ments. Perhaps one of them could have 
been accepted with $20,000, although in 
each case from $50,000 to $100,000 
would have been a more appropriate sum. 
As for our own central Museun, it needs 
not only much more room but also en- 
dowment of any kind, so that no one need 
hesitate for fear of giving or bequeathing 


needs are 


too much, May the coming years bring us 
what is so greatly needed, in order that 
we may thereby ever better and better 
perform our duties to the public and to our 
members. 

In conclusion, let me state that with 
this brief report of our work and desires 
[ am sure our devoted members will ap- 
preciate what we are trying to accom- 
plish for our Museum, and perhaps have 
a clearer idea of the objectives which were 
laid down so many years ago, and con- 


tinue their splendid generosity to make 
possible the fulfillment of our joint aims. 








